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The new government headed by Witte met the wishes of Finland. A manifesto of October 22 abrogated all legislation, beginning with the manifesto of February 3, 1899, to which the Finns objected. A very different treatment was reserved for Poland, where a "state of emergency" was proclaimed in the last days of October in order to combat activities "threatening the unity of the empire/' Disaffection made further progress in the armed forces. Kronstadt and Vladivostok mutinied at the end of October, but both uprisings were swiftly suppressed.
The center of revolutionary agitation was the St. Petersburg Soviet, whose example was emulated by Soviets organized in Moscow, Odessa, and other cities. It parried the October manifesto by decreeing that the general strike would continue. A strike, however, especially a political strike that brings no immediate economic benefits to the workers, is a double-edged weapon; unduly prolonged it tends to disorganize the ranks of labor, particularly in a country which, like Russia in 1905, has no trade unions. The soviet was forced by a spontaneous back-to-worlc movement to call off the strike (October 21), but it was made clear that the counter-order was a tactical retreat, not a surrender: the proletariat, it was announced, would "not lay down its arms" until the monarchy had been superseded by a democratic republic. The soviet, accordingly, proceeded to make plans not only for new strikes but also for an armed uprising. This uncompromising program notwithstanding, the soviet was not interfered with, partly because of the state of uncertainty and confusion prevailing in bureaucratic circles and partly, as Witte explains in his memoirs, because he deemed it wise to wait until the soviet had outlived its popularity with the masses of labor. In the meantime the soviet enjoyed a quasi-official status, met freely, issued orders, and negotiated with the head of the government. A partial amnesty granted on October 21 reinforced the ranks of the revolutionaries by permitting the return of many political exiles. It was not, however, regarded as adequate either by the soviet or by the liberal opposition, and accentuated the demand for a full amnesty.
From the teeming industrial cities the revolutionary movement overflowed into the boundless expanse of rural Russia. In the closing months of 1905 the countryside was ablaze with agrarian disturbances. The worst outbreaks occurred in the provinces of Samara, Saratov,